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Gossip in London and Salisbury, 1748 .. 344 
The Highwayman and His Chap-Book ... 547 


UTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (‘Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 





E have received two new S8S.P.E. Tracts, 
Nos. lv. and lvi. (2s. 6d. each), the 
former Mr. Eric Partridge’s ‘Slang’; the 
other a first section of Sir William Craigie’s 
‘The Growth of American English.’ Mr. 
Partridge is, as usual,. amusing as well as 
instructive. He finds it necessary to use 
some rather repellent words: ‘‘ dysphemism,”’ 
for instance. It is, of course, the opposite— 
or ‘‘ opposite number ’’—of ‘‘ euphemism, a 
perfectly acceptable word; perhaps no other 
word would fill its place; but it comes off the 
tongue uncomfortably, and, somehow, lacks 
convincingness. The word itself does not sug- 
gest “‘ substitution for dignified or merely 
normal terms, of expressions borrowed from 
more vulgar, familiar, joyous spheres.’’ Far 
from it: the syllable dys- is rank with dark- 
ness and dread ; no triviality or reassuringness 
about it. ‘‘ Pejorative ’’—also something of 
a tongue-twister—must, we suppose, be 
accepted ; but now we have also ‘‘ pejoratiz- 
ing,’”’ which (though we know justification 
may be brought forward) has a horrid mixed 
Latin and Greek look, pejor being so imper- 
fectly made over into English that its Latin 
nature strikes. 

Out of the many classes of slang, six are 
selected for comment, the last being Air Force 
slang for 1914-18. We are told that then, as 
the sailor was Jack and the soldier Tommy, 
the airman was George. We do not know 
whether that name is still current. The 
vocabulary of those first airmen was a pretty 
good one, “‘ terse and apposite; cheerful and 
courageous ; realistic yet not pessimistic ’? — 
so Mr. Partridge characterizes it. His record 


of it gives two or three of the best pages in 
the Tract. 


"HE 377 pages of A and B in the ‘ Diction- 
_ary of American English on Historical 
Principles ’ furnish the material for Sir Wil- 





| liam Craigie’s pamphlet. These two letters 


of the alphabet between them are typical of 
all the rest, A containing a large number of 
words derived from Latin, B representing, 
with its greater number of monosyllables, the 
native element of English. About half the 
number of words in these pages are marked 
with the sign + which indicates that they 
appear to be of American origin, actual addi- 
tions, therefore, to the English vocabulary. 
This first instalment of the writer’s present 
study of American is concerned with the addi- 
tion of new senses to existing words and 
phrases. He finds at least 150 common words 
which have acquired such new senses, some 
of them even to the acquisition of five or six. 
Most of these are nouns, but verbs and adverbs 
are also well represented. An interesting 
point is the appearance of additions in sense 
as early as the seventeenth century. The 
colloquial additions become numerous in the 
nineteenth century. As an excellent example 
of the kind of information of which this 
Tract is full, we take the paragraph on Bluff, 
the substantive. 

The case of bluff is of special interest. 
Originally a nautical adjective, applied to 
the bows of a ship when nearly vertical, it had 
by 1658 been extended to describe a steep bank 
or shore. In 1687 it appears in South Carolina 
as a noun in the latter sense, is rare before 
1700, but common after that date. For some 
time it was confined to South Carolina and 
Georgia, and many of the early instances refer 
to the town of Savannah, where John Wesley 
found it in established use in 1737. ‘ Savannah 
stands on a flat bluff, so they term any high 
land hanging over a creek or river.’ By 1776 
its use had spread to New England, and before 
1800 to the Mississippi, later becoming general 
throughout the West, 

A curious development is that of bog, which 
from 1714 is used for a small hummock or 
tussock in a bog or wet meadow, whence one 
may savy that a person jumped from one bog 
to another, while the to bog may mean to 
remove hummocks. 


TONIANA for April contains a note 
by Sir Wasey Sterry about the 
discovery of a hitherto unknown head- 
master of Eton in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. As Sir Wasey says, one might sup- 
pose the College Register would have recorded 
the appointment of every Headmaster; actu- 
ally ‘‘ it would be easier to compile a com- 
plete list of the College butlers,’’ the reason 
being that in the College accounts the Head- 
masters are entered by the title of their office 
not by their names. The new name is that of 
a Mr. St. John. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


GOSSIP IN LONDON AND 
SALISBURY, 1748. 


To Dr. Barker, Physician to the British 

Hospital at Oosterhout near Breda. 

Cecil Street, 15 March 1747 [1748] 
Dear Doctor : 

Delays in all cases are dangerous: they 
are so in your Art, they are so in War, in 
Navigation, and above all in the discharge 
of the duties we owe our friends. Of this 
last I am truly sensible with respect to your- 
self whom I confess I have used in this way 
worse than ever I used anyone. Thus 
have you a fair confession, the best atone- 
ment I can make next to assuring you, if 
you forgive me, I will amend for the 
future. 

I write you this from your own house 
in Cecil Street, where myself and wife have 
been in possession since the 11th instant. 
We are come up like country people just to 
see my Lord Mayor, and the Lions, and so 
down. again. 

And now, perhaps you will ask me, as to 
News. The great affair which now engages 
the Parliament, and which is now battling 
in the Commons, and will soon be in the 
Lords; which has occasioned more debate 
than the granting away millions is—What 
do you think ?—Whether the Assizes shall 
be held at Buckingham or Aylesbury. So 
much more interesting are, it seems, the 
squabbles of a few ambitious men (who 
care as little for the Public as the Public 
for them) than the general welfare of our 
own impoverished country. 

I heartily congratulate you on the suc- 
cess of your friends near Bergen-op-Zoom ; 
may it prove an omen of our future success, 
and may the Duke gather those lawrells 
which the Lovers of Liberty wish him. ’Tis 
on his success that our fate seems to 
depend. 

At Oxford they have been lately celebrat- 
ing the Cardinal Pretender’s birthday, who 
is I suppose doubly endeared to that worthy 
Body by his new addition of sacerdotal 
merit. The Vice-Chancellor I hear was 
with difficulty persuaded to impose a slight 
imposition by way of punishment. 

I repeat, may good success attend the 





Duke that we may not fall under the 
dominion of bigots, blockheads, monkes and 
knaves, all which amiable characters aye 
frequently united in one wonderful per- 
sonage. 

As to the state of affairs in Salisbury, 
medicinal matters go on much as they 
used. Hele plays the part of Leviathan, 
and his two brothers [medical] that of 
griggs, As to patients, Art slayeth some, 
saveth a few, while the goodness of Nature 
worketh wonders, and often baffles the most 
leteferous [lethiferous] practice. 

I left our truly worthy friend at Claren- 
don Park in but an indifferent way. Plen- 
tiful living and great indolence induced a 
fever which has ended in a jaundice, and 
I wish may not be attended with worse 
effects. If I lose him (which I sincerely 
hope not) I lose one of the most sensible 
and valuable men of our neighbourhood. 
His case I am told is laid before Mead. 

One of the brothers of the Toy family 
has been lately killed by a blow from one 
Hughes, a Chirurgeon. The case has been 
adjudged manslaughter and was certainly 
no more. The King had no subject whom 
he might more conveniently spare than the 
deceased. 

Our Assizes at Sarum produced not 
enough on the Civil side to pay the lawyers’ 
lodgings, but on the Criminal side there 
was business in plenty. Rapes, Robberies, 
Murders etc, to the great joy of the mob, 
who love the horrible at an Assize as much 
as in a Tragedy. 

I hope you have better weather in Holland 
than we in England. We have had nothing 
but frosts and violent snows for the month 
past. For these four days it has snowed 
without ceasing. 

Sydenham I have not seen, but he is 
beginning this very day to sell off his books 
by auction at Paul’s Coffee-house, I hope 
to pay his debts unless he be advanced 
beyond that paultry piece of heathen 
morals. O! Doctor what a falling off is 
here! I shudder for myself, when I see 
what despicable pravity the best natures 
are susceptible of. To dwindle into the 
dregs of the most mischievous superstition 
after having been a friend to truth, to 
liberty and virtue. When the lion lay 
dying, fables inform us that Jove offer'd 
to lengthen his days by transforming him 
into an ass. ‘‘ No,’’ replied the generous 
beast, ‘‘ Better die a lion than live an ant 
mal of so base an order,”’ 
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My last sentence ended on the 15th inst. 
I now begin with the 16th. 

The talk is the King goes abroad. Mar- 
shal Wade is dead, and General Howard is 
to have his Regiment of Horse. 

Mrs. Barker was so kind yesterday with 
her sister to call on us. When getting out 
of the coach, she had an ugly fall which 
so bruised her arm that she thought she 
had broken it. But I _ have _ the 
satisfaction to tell you that to-day we 
sent to her, and she tells us she is 
much better, so no harm will, I daresay, 
ensue. 

Pray satisfy me that you forgive my 
neglect by writing soon. My wife and 
brother George send you their compliments, 

I am, with great truth, dear Doctor 

Yours most affectionately 
James Harris. 

If you see Capt. Knatchbull with my ser- 
vice tell him his brothers Sir Wyndham 
and Edward are well; the Dr. {Knatchbull ] 
and Mrs. Catherine but indifferent. 


Oosterhout. For the circumstances’ in 
which Dr. Barker found himself in Flanders 
see ‘N. and Q:,’ 9 March, 1940, s,v. ‘ Ursula 
Fielding and Tom Jones.’ 

Your own house in Cecil Street. Cecil 
Street was perhaps a favoured haunt of the 
faculty. The famous physician W. Heber- 
den, elected a Fellow of the College in the 
same year as Barker, was invited in 1748 by 
George II’s physician-in-ordinary, Sir E. 
Hulse, to move from Cambridge to London; 
whereupon Dr. Heberden established himself 
in Cecil Street. And it was to Dr, W. 
Austin ‘“‘ of Cecil St. London ” that Cowper 
addressed a sonnet thanking him for advice 
in Mrs. Unwin’s paralytic seizure. See also 
‘N. and Q.,’ 9 March, 1940, cited above. 

My Lord Mayor and the Lions. Compare 

Fielding’s ballad-opera ‘ The Lottery,’ 1732. 
“Chloe: Oh I must see all the curiosities ; 
the Tower and the lions, and Bedlam, and the 
Court and the opera.” 
_ Whether the Assizes shall be held at Buck- 
ingham or Aylesbury. ‘The Cobham Cousin- 
hood’? into which W. Pitt married 
included the Grenvilles of Stowe. 

The tyranny of the Grenvilles in Bucking- 
hamshire, where they formed a clan rivalling 
the old Scottish clans in power ard self-assert- 
lveness, had made them extremely unpopular : 
their numerous enemies were consequently 
delighted at a proposal, made 19 Feb. 1748, to 
reduce the importance of Buckingham, a town 
entirely dependent upon them, by removing the 

Ssizes to Aylesbury. In the debate some hard 








things were said about the Grenvilles, but Pitt 
came to their rescue, repaying with interest the 
taunts and invectives of their opponents.” — 
Basil Williams, ‘ Pitt,’ 1913, i. 202. 

Harris did not foresee that he would him- 
self enter Parliament in 1761 and be much 
associated with the Grenvilles. 

Our impoverished country. T. Carte, the 
historian, writing to Lord Orrery from West- 
minster on 5 May, 1748, tells him: 

We see here all the miseries which an univer- 
sal want of money can bring on people. The 
Ministers are going to pay £500,000 of Navy 
Bills to put some specie a circulating, and are 
in hopes that with the dividends of the three 
great companies, soon to be paid, they will 
enable subscribers to pay the late loans for this 
and the next month. But I don’t find that any- 
body thinks the payments of July and August 
possible to be made. The distresses of March 
24 [quarter-day] are inconceivable, and the 
quantities of paper money given in security for 
specie are surprising. I saw myself £2000 such 
morey given for £100 cash, and such a check is 
now given to public credit that everybody 
dreads the consequences. 

I heartily congratulate . . . near Bergen- 
op-Zoom .. . an omen of our future success. 
Anson and Hawke had been successful at sea, 
but on the Continent Maurice de Saxe de- 
feated the Duke of Cumberland and the allies 
at Lauffeldt, and had begun the invasion of 
Holland with intent to capture Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and with plans for besieging the Dutch 
fortress of Maestricht early in 1748. The 
events that followed Harris’s letter and the 
fall of Bergen-op-Zoom are thus given by 


Leadam (p. 417): 


Cumberland again elate with hopes of victory 
had left England for Holland in the middle of 
Feb. 1748. The dreams of Cumberland, the 
King and Newcastle of coming conquest did not 
long outlast Cumberlard’s arrival in Holland. 
The entire allied army at Roermond on 11 April 
numbered only 35,000 men, and Cumberland was 
at last driven to the conclusion that “a toler- 
able peace is absolutely necessary,” to which 
the King and Newenstle yielded a_ reluctant 
assent. While Saxe at the head of 105,000 men 
prepared to attack Maestricht, the congress 
opened at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

At Ozford . . . lately celebrating the Car- 
dinal Pretender’s birthday . the Vice 
Chancellor . . . a slight imposition by way 
of punishment. The affair took a more 
serious turn; Lord Boyle, an undergraduate, 
wrote on 1 April to Lord Orrery : 

Mr. Blakoe thinking the Vice-Chancellor had 
not imposed a sufficient punishment, waited on 
the Duke of Newcastle upon which the Privy 
Council were called . . . who insisted upon [the 
delinquents] being called to account. Accord- 
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ingly two Messengers were sent to Oxford in 
whose custody they now are. 

In Smollett’s ‘ History’ is this 
mentary : 

Three young riotous students at Oxford who, 
in the heat of their intoxication had drunk to 
the Pretender’s health, were taken into custody 
by a messenger of State. Two of them being 
tried in the Court of King’s Bench, and found 
guilty, were sentenced to walk through the 
Courts at Westminster with an account of their 
crime fixed to their foreheads; to pay a fine of 
five nobles each ; to be imprisoned for two years, 
and find security for their good behaviour for 
the term of seven years after their enlarge- 
ment. Many people thought they saw the pro- 
ceedings of the Star Chamber revived in the 
severity of this punishment. 

When Lord Bute became Tory Prime Min- 
ister, however, in 1761, the authorities at 
Oxford enjoyed great favour at St. James’s. 

Hele plays the part of Leviathan. Henry 
Hele, M.D., Oxon, displayed  resent- 
ment towards anyone who attempted to prac- 
tise as a physician in Salisbury. When in 
1742 Dr, Barker published ‘ An Inquiry into 
the Nature, Cause and Cure of the Epidemic 
Fevers of 1740, 1741 and 1742,’ Dr. Hele at- 
tacked the book in the Salisbury Journal (a 
newspaper that celebrated its bi-centenary in 
1929) to which Barker replied in a pamphlet, 
“A Defence of a late Treatise intitled An In- 
quiry etc. In Answer to the objections of Dr. 
Henry Hele.’ Sarum, 1743. 

The most leteferous practices. The dread 
of country medical practitioners in the first 
half of the eighteenth century is notorious. 
Aaron Hill writes to Richardson on 21 Sept., 
1739: 

I was surprised by an ague... which re- 
quired the utmost extent of my patience to sup- 
port. However, I had courage to repel the 
assaults of the doctor and apothecary and have 
escaped without all those additions to danger 
and pain which the arts of their torture could 
never have failed to procure me. 

And in 1750 W, Lyttleton complains to S. 
Miller: 

For a fortnight I have been confin’d with an 
exceeding bad sore throat, and have endured 
all the discipline that has been invented by 
Physicians and apothecaries. I have been 
blooded, purg’d, blister’d in different places, 
sweated, had the vein under my tongue open’d, 


com- 


and had the lance put into my mouth in order 
to have my throat scarified. 

Our truly worthy friend at Clarendon Park 
. .. his Case is laid before Mead. Clarendon 
Park, about 2 miles east of Salisbury, was 
purchased by Sir 
(1638-1704). 


Benjamin Bathurst 
Possessed of much landed pro- 








perty, he left Cirencester to his eldest son 
Allen, ist Earl Bathurst (1684-1775), a close 
friend of Pope; Clarendon Park he devised 
to his second son Peter, whilst the smaller 
estates went to the third son, Benjamin. Peter 
Bathurst, M.P., of Clarendon Park (b. 1687) 
married first, Leonora M. Howe, of Grit- 
worth, and had by her (who died Janv- 
ary, 1720) two daughters. He married 
secondly, in October, 1720, Lady Selina 
Shirley, daughter of Robert, 1st Ear! Ferrers, 
Harris’s fears that Peter Bathurst was in 
danger were justified, as he died on 25 April, 
1748, leaving with five sons, who ll died 
without issue, ten daughters. Clarendon 
Palace had long been in ruins and Bathurst 
occupied Clarendon Lodge within the Park. 
Henry Fielding as well as Harris and Dr, 
Barker, had been made welcome at Bathurst’s 
table. Richard Mead (1673-1754) was 
George II’s physician extraordinary, 

To the great joy of the mob. Crimes pro- 
ductive of merriment to the rabble had some 
times very grim consequences for the con- 
victed, as witness a letter written in Salis- 
bury Gaol on 3 Oct., 1736, to ‘‘ Mr. Edward 
Goldwyre at his house in, the Close of 
Salisbury ”’: 


Sir, Being informed that you are the only 
surgeon in this city or county that anatomies 
men; and I being under the present unhappy 
circumstances and in a very mean condition, 
would gladly live as long as I can; but by all 
appearance I am to be executed next March, 
having no friends on earth that will speak a 
word to save my life, nor send me a morsel 
of bread to keep life and soul together until 
that fatal day; so if you will vouchsafe to come 
hither I will gladly sell you my body (being 
whole and sound) to be ordered at your discre- 
tion; knowing that it will rise again at the 
general resurrection, as well from your house 
as from the grave. Your answer, Sir, will 
highly oblige Yours etc. 

James Brooke. 


Edward Goldwyre (1706-74) was a surgeon 
of considerable eminence, and one of the most 
successful inoculators for small-pox in Eng 
land: the above letter was found among his 
effects after death. As physicians then re 
garded surgeons as much on a level with apr 
thecaries, Goldwyre as yet had not had the 
honour of raising the wrath of Dr. Hele, but 
later in 1748 Salisbury conferred the Freedom 
of the City on Goldwyre! 

Violent snows for this month past. 

18 Feb., 1748, London: “ We have had 
the deepest snow I ever remember.”—P. Cok 
linson to D. of Richmond. 

20 Feb., 1748, Wellwyn, Herts: ‘“ As 1 
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opened by chamber window this morning, I 
was struck with the most beautiful landscape 
lever saw. Houses, trees, woods, fields, all 
was covered with one entire sheet of snow, 
not a single footstep to be seen.” —E. Young 
to Duchess of Portland. 

94 Feb., 1748, Battersea: ‘‘ Nous sommes 
ici environnés de quatre pieds de neige.’?’ — 
Lady Bolingbroke to Countess of Denbeigh, 

Sydenham. Sydenham was a doctor; pos- 
sibly Theophilus Sydenham who in 1748 pre- 
sented to the Royal College of Physicians the 

rtrait of his grandfather, Thomas Syden- 
am (1624-89) by Sir Peter Lely—perhaps to 
preserve a valuable and professionally inter- 
esting work of art from the clutches of his 
creditors. Harris had lent Sydenham money 
which he had for some years endeavoured to 
recover, and it was probably to attend the 
auction and note prices that the unpaid 
creditor came to town rather than to gaze at 
“the Lord Mayor and the lions’’ during 
incessant snow. What other delinquencies 
poor Sydenham had been guilty of, which so 
shocked Harris, do not appear. 

Paul’s Coffee-house was situate in Carter 
Lane, Doctors Commons. It was famous for 
book sales: in 1723 Thorsby entered in his 
Diary: ‘‘ Sent for by Dr. Woodward to the 
auction at St. Paul’s Coffee-house where some 
of Mr. Rawlinson’s books sold at prodigious 
prices.” 

General Howard, Lieut.-Gen. Charles 
Howard was appointed Colonel of the Third 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards on 15 March, 
1748, and Governor of the town and castle of 
Carlisle on 24 July, 1749 (Home Office, Mili- 
tary Entry Book No. 22, pp. 48, 107). 

Mrs, Barker ... so kind... to call on us. 
Although the house in Cecil Street was her 
own, she was herself staying in Dyer’s Court, 
Aldermanbury. 

Brother George. The Rev. G. W. Harris 
(1714-77), Prebendary of Sarum, and Rector 
of Excliffe, Co. Durham. It appears from 
‘The Malmesbury Letters,’ 1870, that he was 
staying in Lincoln’s Inn during March, 1748, 
probably with his brother Thomas (1712-85), 
4 Master in Chancery. The mother of James, 
George and Thomas Harris was Lady Eliza- 
beth Ashley, sister of the illustrious author 
of the ‘ Characteristics,’ the 3rd Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

Sir Wyndham Knatchbull, 5th Baronet, of 
Mersham Hatch, Kent, who had married 
James Harris’s elder and__ half-sister, 
Catherine. Lady Knatchbull had had a con- 
siderable hand in the education of Lady Mary 





Wortley’s daughter, Countess of Bute. Dr. 
Knatchbull was another’ brother, Mrs. 
Catherine (so called by courtesy) was Sir 
Wyndham’s sister: she married, in 1754, 
Thomas Harris, the above-mentioned Master 
in Chancery. 

J. Pavut pe Castro. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN AND HIS 
CHAP-BOOK. 
(See ante pp. 308, 326.) 


1686. 


An Account of the Proceedings against 
Richard Alborrow, Oliver Hawley, and 
John Condon, for High Treason in robing 
the King’s Male [sic] on the 12th day of 
April last past, at or near Illford in the 
County of Essex.—London, Printed by E. 
Mallet, next door to Mr. Shipton’s Coffee- 
House near Fleet-bridge, 1686.—J. O. 
Halliwell, ‘ Ballads,’ p. 163. 


1689, 

PROCLAMATION. 

8 Juty.—A Proclamation For the Discovery 
and Apprehending of High-way-men and 
Robbers, and for a Reward to the Dis- 
coverers.—Whitehall: 8 July, 1689.— 
London: Bill & Newcomb: 1689. 


All sheriffs, officers, and subjects are to use 
their utmost endeavours to discover and ap- 
prehend highwaymen and robbers. Sheriffs 
are to pay £10 within fifteen days after 
the conviction of any such offender to the 
informer, at any time within the next year, 
the same to be allowed him on his account.— 
‘Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714.’ 
Vol. i., p. 482. 

1689. 


THE GotpEN FarRMeErR’s Last FAREWELL: who 
was arraigned and found guilty of wilful 
murder, and likewise many notorious Rob- 
beries ; for which he received a due sentence 
of death, and was accordingly executed on 
the 22nd of December, 1690, in Fleet Street. 
—Printed for P. Brooksby, J. Deacon, J. 
Blore, and J. Black. [Black letter, 1690-1]. 


The Golden Farmer ballad is in the Bag- 
ford collection and in the Pepys collection 
also, It is printed by Ebsworth in the ‘ Bag- 
ford Ballads,’ Part ii., pp. 241-246. The 
Golden Farmer was so called both from his 
occupation and from his always paying people 
in gold. His real name was William Davis. 
He was arrested in Fleet Street and executed 
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there 20 Dec., 1689, aged sixty-four. His| of suspicious characters, etc.—London 
body was afterwards hanged in chains on | (Gazette, 2607. 12 Nov.—‘ Tudor and Stuart f 
Bagshot Heath. An inn called The Jolly | Proclamations, 1485-1714,’ Vol. i., p. 486, I 
Farmer, just outside Bagshot commemorates 1690 I 
him to-day. A modern booklet called ‘ The : : mae 
Golden Farmer, the inn and the highway- You gallants of every Station, an 
man,’ gathers up most of the facts about give ear to & Frolicksome Song; : 
Davis. See also Luttrell’s Diary, ii., p. 148. The Female Highway Hector: Or, An t 
Lord Torrington, journeying on the Exeter Account of a Woman, who was lately P 
Road in August, 1782, says: ‘‘ at the summit arraign’d for robbing on the high-way in i 
of the first hill [out of Bagshot] is an ale-| man’s apparel: Containing, A Relation of ( 
house call’d ‘The Golden Farmer’... and several noted Exploits which she perform’d ; 
whose gallows yet remains on the heath.’”? — in that bold Undertaking.—To an excellent h 
Torrington Diary, ii., p. 73 new Tune called the Rant.—Printed for (, = 
1690 Bates at the White Hart in West Smith- at 
Te field. [Circa 1690 ].—2 woodcuts, 1 head- y 
30 Ocroner.—By THE KING AND QUEEN, A Frord Sosa a eee of Ballads’ d 
Proclamation, For Apprehending of ( - ee ss ) p. 504. I 
Robbers on the High-way &c. And for a} This Ballad is in Lord Crawford’s collec- P 
Reward to the Discoverers, &c.—White- | tion and is also printed in the Roxburghe B 
hall: 30 October 1690.—London: Bill & | Ballads, Part 24, Vol. viii. A 
Newcomb: 1690. 1690. i 
Recites the growing number of murders, | Tyoyas Simpson alias ‘ Old Mob.”— Bag- hs 
highway robberies, burglaries and house- ford Ballads,’ Part ii., p. 242. a 
breakings. The causes are want of ward, of 5a je C 
hue and cry, refusal of aid to arrest, conceal- , Old Mob, whose real name was Thomas ) 
ment of the offenders and their horses by inn- Simpson, was a native of Romsey in Hamp- A 
keepers, hostlers, etc., connivance of persons shire. He is referred to in the ‘ Ballad of $1 
letting horses, and lodgings, practices of | the Golden Farmer’: ; \) 
brokers and buyers of stolen goods, etc. Cer- But now at last, my friend Old Mob, tl 
tain highwaymen form one “ party and [ ne’er shall sev thee more. B 
knott,’’ and fly from justice, viz., John Smith The Proclamation of 30 Oct., 1690, names al 
alias Ely Smith, Charles Rawlinson alias “Old Mob.”’ : H 
Lloyd, Edward Poor, Antony St. Leger, Old Mob followed his comrade, the Golden T 
Jonathan Compton, Elias Carroll, Henry Farmer, up the ladder about five months later, te 
Howell, Charles Browne, Richard Awson | He was executed at Tyburn 30 May, 1690. ot 
alias Old Mob, Thomas Randall, Thomas 1692. E 
Walters, Nicholas Gradin, Anthony Dunn, | Proctamation. of 
Henry Vaughan alias Phillips, . . . Trelaw- | 13 Sepremper.—By THE KING AND QUEEN. A fc 
ney, and William Jennings. They are to be Proclamation, For the Discovery and Ap It 
brought to justice. All Justices of the Peace prehending of Highway Men and Robbers, shee 
to keep ward by horse and foot, and raise the and for a Reward to the Discoverers.— Wh 
hue and cry when they have notice of a rob- Whitehall: 13 September, 1692,—London: enti 
bery. All innkeepers, vintners, a of Bill & Exec. : 1692. cuti 
zaming-houses, goldsmiths, brokers and pawn- elastin : . M 
Goubies ete., to arrest suspected vents and Highway robberies are growing frequent Re 
; : . ‘ Justices are to set watch and ward by horse 
carry them before a Justice. Goldsmiths and | * . ’ noti 
workers in gold or silver to inquire fully as and foot, and pursue felons with the ntmes field 
to melted silver, and to bring suspicious cases diligence. Every person within a year i erin 
dd: en Debbie ot: Ganka peril, Reward of £20 date who gives information which leads to the s, 
to everyone who discovers an offender who may pero F ap ever 1 pi Soc. 
be condemned to death, for other offenders tif “eae a 77 the 2802. 17 Sept ii., 
£10, to be paid within fifteen days of convic- ‘ on 7 i ™ ms rows my Procl atta at § 
tion by the Sheriff on the certificate of the 1485-1714." Vol : 491 ee ; 
Judge. Regulations laid down for monthly te ee Fra 
meetings of the Justices of Peace to arrange 1693. v 
for watch, and to take account of the inn- | THe Pentrent Rosser or the Woeful Lamen L 
keepers, pawnbrokers, etc., of their districts, tation of Captain James Whitney, on the th 
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morning of his execution which was on the 

first of February, 1693.—Printed for J. 

Bissel, and C. Bates. 

Begins: ‘‘ Let honest Christians now 
attend.” —Pepys Coll. 

Whitney’s Dying Letter to his Mistress 

that betray’d him: With her answer giving 

a full account how through excess of grief 

and mallancholy she stabed Herself,— 

Printed for John Wallis near White-Friers 

Gate, 1692. 

Begins: ‘‘ False wretch, why would thou 
thus betray.’,-—‘ Bagford Ballads’ (Amanda 
group), p. 540. 

The Notorious Robber’s Lamentation, or 

Whitney’s Sorrowful Ditty in the Gaol of 

Newgate. Together with an account of his 

Dream that morning before he was taken.— 

Printed for P. Brooksby, J. Deacon, J. 

Blore and J, Backs, December. 1694. 

A Full and true account of the apprehend- 

ing of James Whitney, the notorious High- 

wayman nere Bishopsgate, with his examin- 
ation and Confession before Sir Thomas 

Cook, Sheriff and the Recorder of the City 

of London.—A single sheet. 

A true Account of the Behaviour, Confes- 

sion, and last Dying Speech of Capt. James 

Whitney, who was executed on Wednesday 

the 1st of February, 1692, at the Porter’s 

Block in West Smithfield, being condemned 

at the Sessions past for Robbing on the 

Highway. 

The Life of Captain James Whitney, con- 

taining his most Remarkable Robberies and 

other adventures, &c., continued to his 

Execution near Smithfield Bars, the first 

of February 1691/2. London. Printed 

for A. R. near Temple Bar, 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
sheets and chap-books relating to James 
Whitney are many. Luttrell has several 
entries relating to Whitney’s capture and exe- 
cution. The whole of these are printed in 
Marks’ ‘ Tyburn Tree,’ pp. 211-212. Timbs’ 
‘Romance of London,’ pp. 245-247. It will be 
noticed that Whitney was executed at Smith- 
field, which was reserved for more favoured 
criminals. 

See also W, B. Gerish in East Herts. Arch. 
Soc., Vol. iv., Part iii., and Hines’ ‘ Hitchin,’ 
., pp. 300-1 (Portrait). Whitney was born 
at Stevenage. 

1693. 


Francis Wrnter’s Last Farewell, or, the 
White-Fryers Captains confession and 
Lamentation, just before his execution at 

the Gate of White Fryers, on the 17th of 








this instant, May, 1693.—Printed for J. 
Deacon, at the Sign of the Angel in Guilt- 
spur Street. 


Winter’s ‘ Last Farewell ’ is in the Bagford 
Collection and is printed in Vol. ii. of the 
‘ Bagford Ballads,’ pp. 230-238. 

There is another copy in the Pepys Col- 
lection. 

1697. 


Relation of a Robbery and Murder committed 
by five notorious highwaymen, on the 18th 
of March, 1697, near Colnbrook, where they 
robbed a stage coach, and took away £400, 
with the manner how they were pursued, 
their killing two and wounding many 
others, &c. 1697. 


1700. 


Simpson alias Hotipay (Capt. John, that 

infamous Highway-Man ande¢ House- 
breaker), Second Captain Hind; or the 
Notorious Life and Actions of, who was 
executed at Tiburn for Fellony and Bur- 
glary; with Account of his mad Pranks, 
Projects, etc., particularly how he Robb’d 
the Kings Tent of £1000; his committing 
Murthers, Rape, Fellonies, and near 150 
Burglaries, also his Dying Speech, ete., 
sm. 8vo. (pp. 8), printed for W. Evinton, 
in Holbourn (c. 1700). 
Second Captain Hind: or the Notorious 
Life and actions of that infamous High- 
wayman and House Breaker, Captain John 
Simpson, alias Holyday, who was Executed 
at Tiburn, on Saturday the 20th of. July, 
for Fellony and Burglary. With an 
account of his Mad Pranks, Projects and 
Strange Exploits, particularly How he 
Robb’d the King’s Tent of 10001. As also 
the Churches of St. Michael and St. Peter’s 
in Ghent. His committing Murthers, 
Rape, Fellonies and near 150 Burglaries. 
To which is added, His Behaviour in New- 
gate, and last Dying Speech at the Place 
of Execution. Printed according to Order. 
Reprinted by G. Smeeton, 1817. 


1701. 


HancinG not Punishment Enough for Mur- 
therers, High-way Men, House-Breakers, 
&c., 4to. 1701. 

The pamphlet advocates the resort to tor- 
ture and death by burning instead of hanging. 


1712. 
THe ComicaL Miter of Shaftesbury: Being 


A Pleasant Account of one Joseph Reader, 
who was Try’d last Assizes at Dorchester, 
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and acquitted, before Mr. Baron Bury, for 
Hanging a Highway-Man, he had taken, 
upon the Spot, in his own Girdle, without 
carrying him to Justice.—London: Printed 
for J: Baker in Pater-Noster-Row, 1712. 
Price One Penny.—‘ Catalogue English 
Broadsides, 1505-1897.’ 

Account of the Tryal of Joseph Reader, a 
miller, living at Shaftesbury, in Dorset- 
shire, at Dorchester Assizes, for hanging 
one James Smith, a Highwayman, with 
account of his Acquittal and present of £30 
for his encouragement.—A single sheet. 
1712. 


This case of ‘‘ Jedburgh ’’ justice is enlarged 
upon in C. G. Harper’s ‘ Highwaymen,’ 
Vol. i., pp. 115-117. The miller was Joseph 
Reader of Shaftesbury, and the man attacked 
was Nat. Seager, a maltster of the same 
neighboyrhood. 


1718. 


Tue Yea aNnD Nay Hicuway Men Or, The 
Two-Light Quackers [sic] catch’d in the 
Dark. Being The Tryal, Examination, 
Conviction and Condemnation of William 
Symons and his Man [John Roberts] two 
precise, but notorious Quakers, at St. 
Edmonds Bury Assizes last, before the Lord 
Chief Justice King, Mr. Justice Powys, for 
Murdering and Robbing Richard Dalton, 
Esq; by cutting his Throat from Ear to 
Ear, and throwing him into a Ditch, and 
taking his Horse, Money, Watch and Rings. 
With both their Confessions, and Last 
Dying Speeches at the place of Execution, 
being hang’d at St. Edmonds Bury on 
Monday the 23d of March, 1719.—London : 
Printed by James Godfree, in the Strand. 
1719.—Lord Crawford, ‘ Catalogue English 
Broadsides, 1505-1897.’ 


19 Nov., 1719. 

PROCLAMATION. 

19 Novemper. For apprehending the three 
highwaymen who on the 15th November at- 
tacked Sir John Cope in the road behind 
Buckingham House. £40 reward.—Biblio- 
theca Lindesiana (Hand-list of Procla- 
mations). 

22 Feb., 1719/20. 


PROCLAMATION. 
22 Fesruary. For apprehending the two 
highwaymen who barbarously murdered 
John Silver, Junior, in Popham Lane, 
Southampton, on the 23rd December. £100 
reward for each.—Bibliotheca Lindesiana 
(Handlist of Proclamations). 





September, 1719. 

PROCLAMATION, 

(SepremBer). By the Lords Justices of Eng- 
land. For apprehending the two highway- 
men who stopped and robbed a coach be- 
tween Richmond and Marshgate on the 10th 
August.—Bibliotheca Lindesiana (Handlist 
of Proclamations). 


2 Feb., 1721/2. 

PROCLAMATION, 

21 Fesruary. For apprehending the two 
footpads who, on the 20th inst. robbed the 
western mail to London, near Sherborne. 
£200 reward. — Bibliotheca Lindesiana 
(Handlist of Proclamations), 

14 July, 1721. 

PROCLAMATION. 

14 Juty. For apprehending three footpads 
who assaulted and robbed Philip Pott on 
the 24th June on the Highgate Road. £100 
reward.—Bibliotheca Lindesiana (Handlist 
of Proclamations), 


9 Aug., 1721. 

PROCLAMATION, 

9 Aucust. For apprehending the highway- 
men who robbed the Bristol Mail between 
Maidenhead and Slough on the 8th August. 
£100 reward. — Bibliotheca Lindesiana 
(Handlist of Proclamations). 

A. L. Humpureys. 
Devorshire Club, S.W.1. 
(To be continued) 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


(See clxxvii. 33, 274, 345, 399; 
elxxviii. 26, 114.) 


(HE following Dorset wills were proved in 
the P.C.C. during the first half of the 
year 1730. 

James CurppeTt, of SHERBORNE, button- 
maker. (4 Auber). Dated 3 Sept., 1729; 
proved 16 Jan., 1730, by relict, Elizabeth. 
John C., the cooper. My sisters, Frances C. 
Ellinor C. Martha Foot, wife of George F. 
Mary Cole, wife of Samuel C. My sisters, 
Mary Brockston and Elizabeth C. Witnesses: 
Francis Parsons, Robt. Trumpe. 

George Goutp, of DorcnestTErR, gent. 
(8 Auber). Dated 10 Nov., 1729; proved 
23 Jan., 1730, by William Chapple, serjeant- 
at-law, with power reserved to other exec., 
Peter Templeman of D., gent. My brother, 
Nathaniel G. My kinsman, John G., of 
Upway, gent., and his brother, James @ 
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My aunt, Dorothy G. My cousin, Elizabeth 
Pitt, of Blandford, widow (“‘ the fine piece of 
lace which I have in my scriptore.’’) Farmer 
James G. of Shilvehampton. Mr. Richard 
Halford of London. The Rt. Honble. the 
Countess of Abingdon. My cousin, Robert 
Loder (‘‘ such of my law books as he shall 


think proper to accept ’’). Witnesses: 
Elianor Dowle, Robert Willis, Robert 
Pelham. 

Caleb Hitt, of Bripport, mercer. 


(9 Auber). Dated 3 Nov., 1727; proved 
15 Jan., 1730, by relict, Sarah, and father, 
Job, with power reserved to mother, Mary, 
the other exec. My brothers, Job, Josiah and 
Isaac. Sisters, Mary Hutchins (and Joseph, 
her son) and Susan Hill. Cousin, Joseph 
Hutchins, son of Isaac H., basket-maker. 
Benjamin Morris, of B., skinner. Trustees, 
my uncle Bownas, and Lewis Norman, of 
Yetminster. Witnesses: Tho. Loder, Matt. 
Bull. 

Thomas ReekeEs, of West Moores, par. of 
West PartEy, yeoman, ‘‘ now at Emsbury, 
sick.” (17 Auber). Dated 30 Jan., 1728; 
proved 3 Jan., 1730, by son William, one of 
the exors., with power reserved to Joan, the 
relict, the other. Property at Wimborne 
Minster, called Broads, and at West Moores, 
called Mustons. My two daughters, Eliza- 
beth and Joan R. My sons, John, Henry, 
William, David, James and Thomas. My 
grandfather and grandmother Redman, both 


deceased. Witnesses: Christopher King, 
Thomas Butler, R. Raven. 
Elizabeth CHanninc, widow, of Dor- 


CHESTER. (31 Auber). Dated 7 Dec., 1726; 
proved February, 1730. My late husband, 
William C. My son William C., and Anne 
his wife. My daughter Elizabeth, wife of 
James Woodford ; my granddaughter Jane W. 
My granddaughter Mary Brooke. My grand- 
children Thomas and Hannah C., under 
twenty-one. My grandchildren William, 
Joseph, Elizabeth and Rebecca Gundry, chil- 
dren of my daughter Rebecca G., all under 
twenty-one. My two daughters Sarah and 
Jane C. (who proved). 

William Licut, of Forprncton, yeoman. 
(41 Auber). Dated 20 Nov., 1729; proved 
February, 1730, by relict, Elizabeth. My son 
Henry. My grandson William L. My 
daughter Elizabeth Gundry; her eldest son 
William G. My daughter-in-law, Grace L. 
Witnesses: William Channing, Richd. 
Cooper, Thomas Windzar. 

Henry Jupper, of BLanpForD, gent. (68 
Auber). Dated 23 Oct., 1729; proved 5 Mar., 








1730, by son William. Four younger chil- 
dren under twenty, Henry, James, Betty and 
Judith. Property at Blandford, Keynston 
and Child Ockford. My brother Reekes of 
Littletown, Co. of Southampton. Witnesses: 
William Hicks, John Stevens, John Robings. 

Prudence Frexe, of WareHAM, widow. 
(94 Auber). Dated 15 Sept., 1729; proved 
11 April, 1730, by Thomas Phippard, of 
Holton in parish of St. Martin, Wareham, 
yeoman, and Henry Mate, of Bere Regis, yeo- 
man, trustees and guardians of son, John. 
Sons-in-law, George Twyne and William 
Meader. My daughter, Prudence Twyne. 
My grandson, William Freke, under twenty- 
five. Witnesses: Richard Kaines, Will. 
Brine, Robt. Kaines. 

Isaac Horwock, of BuanpForD Forum, apo- 
thecary, widower. (96 Auber). Dated 13 
Jan., 1729; proved 8 April, 1730, by 
Thomas H., son and sole exor. My son Ben- 
jamin H.; my grandson, Isaac H., his 
son, under twenty-one. My son-in-law Eze- 
kiel Longman; my daughter, Longman, his 
wife; my granddaughter Elizabeth L., under 
twenty-one. My niece, Mary H. (rent charge 
payable out of the Red Lion inn, Blandford). 
My daughter, Mary Cradock (to whom, 
10 Dec., 1751, was granted administration of 
goods left unadministered by her brother). 
Witnesses: Robert Erle, N.P., Thomas 
Dashwood, Chr. Barnett. 

James THORNHILL, of Horton. (110 
Auber). Dated 25 April, 1729; proved 
7 April, 1730, by nephew, Henry Gane, and 
nieces, Frances, Ann and Mary Gane, execs. 
Property in Horton Woodland, and Chalbury, 
and Holnest in Blackmore. My cousin James 
Gane, son of my nephew Edmund G., de- 
ceased. My nephew Richard Gane, Nephew, 
James Lenthall, under twenty-one, son of my 
niece Elizabeth L.; Elizabeth and Mary, 
under twenty-one, her daughters. Witnesses : 
Richard Street, John Kidgell, William 
Clench. 

Henry Wesser, clerk, of Over ComPrTon. 
(113 Auber). Dated 29 Dec., 1729; proved 
15 April, 1730. My eldest son, Henry; my 
second son, William; my third and youngest 
son John; all under twenty-one. My sister 
Elizabeth, wife of John Gray, of Whitchurch 
Canonicorum, yeoman, My brother-in-law, 
William Woodberry, of Bourton, linen- 
weaver. Witnesses: William West, Matthew 


West, Tho. Knight. 

Joan Bonn, of Poote, widow. (116 Auber). 
Dated 5 May, 1730; proved 30 May, 1730, by 
My grandchildren, 


Joseph B., son and exor. 
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Joseph Baker Bond and Susan Bond; Joseph 
Jones. 

Robert Moran, alias Morin, yeoman, of 
Bryanston. (132 Auber), Dated 26 April, 
1730; proved 24 May, 1730, by Edward M., 
nephew and sole exor. Jane Spinney, widow, 
of B. My nephew Charles Morin (‘‘ my 
wife’s wedding ring and my books’’). My 
cousin Ann Dane (‘‘ a broad piece of gold in 
value one pound three shillings’’). Wit- 
nesses: Ambrose Whellar, Francis Welch. 

Christopher Portricary, of HookEswoop, 
gent. (135 Auber). See Hutchins, 1774, ii. 
153. Dated 27 July, 1728; proved 5 May, 
1730 by daughter Lucy, sole executrix. My 
wife Lucy. My cousin Miller’s four 
daughters. My cousin Martha Strode’s five 
youngest children, under twenty-one. 

Robert Symes, of Melplash, par. of 
NETHERBURY, gent. (139 Auber). Dated 21 
April, 1730; proved 21 May, 1730, by son 
Robert, exor. ‘* My now true and loving 
wife.”” My daughter Joan Conway, wife of 
Mr. John C., of West Milton. My sister 
Joan Oliver and her children. Witnesses: 
Isaac Hearn, Richard Hussey. 

Thomazina TuckeER, spinster, of Lyme 
Recis. (140 Auber), Dated 18 April, 1724; 
proved 5 May, 1730. My brothers John, 
Andrew and Thomas T. My sister Anne 
Warren, wife of Samuel W.; my nephew, 
Samuel W. the younger. My nieces Susanna 
and Joanna W. My nieces Mary, Elizabeth 
and Anne W. My niece Thomazina, dau. 
of Andrew T,. Susanna, wife of Richard 
Channing, Esq., and Mary Burridge, wife of 
Robert B. the younger. Administration 
granted 24 March, 1735, to Ann Jacob, wife 
of John Jacob, clerk, and relict of John 
Tucker, exor., who left estate unadministered. 

Susanna TRAVERS, widow, of Lyme Recis. 
(142 Auber). Dated 31 Oct., 1729; proved 
30 May, 1730. Ann, wife of Thomas White, 
of L.R., and her three children, Joseph, 
Thomas and Hannah. My servant, Mary 
Oliver. My brothers-in-law, Francis and 
George Travers. My sister-in-law, Margaret, 
wife of Thomas Palmer. My sister-in-law, 
Hannah, wife of Henry Wyatt. My cousin, 
Mary, wife of Robert Burridge; and my 
cousin, Elizabeth Newell. My trusty friends 
and kinsmen, John Tucker, of Nash, and 
John Newell. Witnesses: Wm. Pike, Roger 


Owsley. 
Elias Woop, of HERMITAGE, maltster. 
(142 Auber). Dated 12 Dec., 1729; proved 


6 May, 1730, by Thomas Bowring, nephew 
and exor., son of Thomas B., of Cerne Abbas, 





—_. 


yeoman,  testator’s brother-in-law. My 
nephew, Symon B. My late brother, Thomas 
Wood’s, three children, William, Thomas and 
Ann. Edward Maber, of H., carpenter, 
Elizabeth Sturmy, daughter of John §., at 
the Remedy in the par, of Hillfield, victualler, 
The Rev. Mr. Joseph Galpin. 

Jane Atrorp, of GILLINGHAM, widoy. 
(146 Auber). Dated 22 Sept., 1727; proved 
22 June, 1720, by nephews, Thomas and Wil- 
liam R. Thomas Reed of Shaston (Shaftes- 
bury), maltster, and his son, Thomas R., the 
younger, clerk, and daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary R. My nephew, William Gatehouse, 
of Shaston, mercer (‘‘ my late son John his 
silver watch’); Mary G., his daughter. My 
nephew, Nicholas Reed, of Huntingford, and 
his wife Jane; their daughter, Jane. £140 
to defray the charges of my funeral, “ which 
I desire may be performed in a decent manner 
as my late dear husband was.” My servant, 
Mary Hannam. Witnesses: James Butt, 
Christian Holins, William Lane. 

Thomas Brees, of BRYANSTON, yeoman. 
(150 Auber). Dated 10 April, 1730; proved 
23 June by sons Robert and John, exors. To 
my sons, Thomas and Harry, my daughters, 
Elizabeth, wife of Richard Therle, and 
Jenny, the wife of John Blake, five shillings 
each. To my sons, Diocletian and William, 
£400 each when their respective apprentice 
ships are expired, D. being apprenticed to 
Mr. Plummer, of Ibberton, clothier, and W. 
to Mr. Gannett, of Blandford Forum, mercer, 
My wife Elizabeth. Witnesses: John 
Lodder, R. Stayner. 

Honor GarDINER, of CHILD OckFoRD, 
widow. (158 Auber). Dated 13 March, 
1715; proved 9 June, 1730, by granddaughters 
Honor and Margaret Long. To be buried in 
the chancel of C.O., near husband. Mentions 
my daughter Honor Long (“ one broadpiece 
of gold and likewise a gold necklace contain- 
ing one and thirty beads, to be given after 
her death to my granddaughter Stewart 
Long’’). My |. grandsons, John Long 
(unmarried), Robert and William L. ; grand- 
daughters, Honor, Mary, Margaret and Jane 
L. Daughter-in-law, Jane Mumpasson (‘‘her 
father’s picture”). Niece, Ann Haysome 
(‘‘her uncle Doctor Ryves his picture ”’). 
Witnesses: John Forder, James Forder, 
Mary Moore. 

Robert GarLanp, of SwHerporne, (158 
Auber). Dated 2 April, 1730; proved 9 June 
by Sarah Norman, daughter and exec., wife 
of Samuel N., of Taunton. To Mrs. Eng 
land, of S., widow, one guinea. My son-in- 
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law, John England, of S. My three grand- 
children, Samuel, John and Ann Norman. 
My servant maid Edith Whitehead, Wit- 
nesses: William Prior, John Whitehead, 
Jos. Golden. Frep. R. Gate. 


EVON CHURCH TOWERS.—Mr. G. W. 
Copeland examined 446 of the 471 church 
towers in Devon. Of these, 423 were western 
and seven central. Thirty-six had spires, 226 
had no pinnacles, and 398 had embattled 
parapets, There were no round towers, and 
none was Norman throughout, In seventeen, 
twelfth-century work was more or less evident. 
Early English thirteenth-century work ap- 
ared in sixty-four. Twenty-four showed 
Decorated work (fourteenth century). The nine 
towers rebuilt in the eighteenth century were 
mainly Gothic in style. Twenty were built 
or rebuilt in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The highest placed tower was that 
of Princetown. 

This summary of a lecture by Mr. Cope- 
land, in January, to the Plymouth branch 
of the Devonshire Association may well be 
useful for reference. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE, 


ORRESPONDENCE OF SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON (See clxxvii. 294; clxxviii. 
133).—John Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of the 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century ’ 
(iv., pp. 1-61) contains considerable material 
relating to Newton, including (ibid., pp. 
43-61) some miscellaneous letters of Newton. 
Cf. Augustus De Morgan, in ‘N. and Q.,’ 
1857, 2 S. iii, 41. . 

Enough letters from, to or about Newton, 
have, I understand, already been collected and 
transcribed, to make three volumes of the pro- 
posed new edition of the correspondence of 
Newton, to be issued eventually by the Royal 
Society (clxxvii. 294). 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


({ALLON-HOGSHEAD IN MINIATURE: 
A MEDIAEVAL SURVIVAL.—An in- 
teresting early mediaeval survival is to be 
found in Hereford and Salop. On cider- 
producing farms of the above two counties, 
where farm labourers are still supplied with 
a day’s libation of free cider, the gallon hogs- 
head in miniature, with handle, which the 
labourer carries to his work, does not differ 
in any detail from that depicted in the 
mediaeval wood-carvings of the Barnard 
wood-carving at Abington Hall. 


H. Rank1n, Bt. 


Readers’ Queries. 





RCHIE ARMSTRONG AND MILTON ,— 
I have a book of 1889 entitled ‘ A Banquet 
of Jests and Merry Tales,’ by Archie Arm- 
strong, ‘‘ Court Jester to King James I and 
King Charles I, 1611-1637.’’ The Biographi- 
cal Note says that this book was first pub- 
lished in 1630 and was so highly appreciated 
that some nine or ten later editions were 
brought out. But extremely few copies of 
them’ are available nowadays. I do not 
know what was the latest to appear during 
Archie’s lifetime. He was disgraced and 
expelled from the Court for insulting Arch- 
bishop Laud in 1637. Having asked permis- 
sion to say grace, he produced: ‘‘ Great praise 
be to God and little Laud to the Devil.”’ 
There are few things in his collection as good 
as that. The Jests are divided into five sec- 
tions. Two are devoted to the City, and one 
each to the Camp, the Country, and the 
College. 

In this last I am rather surprised to see the 
second of Milton’s pieces on Hobson the 
Carrier printed without any indication of its 
authorship. Twenty-six lines are given with 
a few errors or variants out of Milton’s 
thirty-four. Archie prints a further anony- 
mous epitaph on Hobson of eighteen lines. It 
begins, 

Here Hobson lyes among his many debters, 
and recognises his claim as a benefactor in 
the matter of the Conduit :— 

In Cambridge few (in good time be it spoken), 

But well remembreth him by some good token. 
This was a side of his energies Milton forgot. 
Mr. W. D. Bushell, in his book on ‘ Hobson’s 
Conduit,’ 1938, Appendix I, prints this piece 
with a few variants, as preserved in the MS. 
remains of Cole, the eighteenth-century 
diarist, who says that a friend of his found 
it among the papers of a Cheshire squire 
recently deceased. Again, Mr. Bushell says 
of a portrait of Hobson at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, which has little or no history, 
that it has at the foot some doggerel verses 
in English and Latin. He says nothing of a 
collection of pieces being printed at Cam- 
bridge to celebrate Hobson after his death. 
But it looks as if there was one, in which 
Milton’s verses appeared amongst others. 

Archie died in 1672, two years before 





Milton. He lived on in London amassing a 
| fortune after his disgrace, and finally retired 
to Cumberland. Hobson died in 1630. If 
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there. was a tribute to him published at Cam- 
bridge, perhaps the verses were partly anony- 
mous, or so signed as not to be generally 
attributed to their authors. Milton may have 
claimed his two poems later. I do not know 
in what year they were first published as his. 
But it seems odd that a jester and contem- 
porary should have calmly conveyed one of 
them to his book, almost certainly during the 
author’s lifetime, and that an author so pro- 
minent as Milton. 

Among the ‘ City Jests’ I find printed a 
poor Latin couplet on a man with a long 
nose and prominent teeth, and this is duly 
ascribed to its author. ‘‘ Sir T. More made 
this epigram.’’ This was a couplet famous 
enough to be printed in a continental collec- 
tion of humorous things. Archie was said to 
have made a wide reputation as a sheep- 
stealer in Eskdale before he became a Court 
jester. Was he also. a poem-stealer? A poem 
seems different from a saying commonly 
current, such as the Westminster scholar’s 
reply to Queen Elizabeth, when she asked 
him about being flogged. It was usual for 
great names, such as Shakespeare’s, to be 
credited with verses that were not theirs, but 
how many instances are there of the process 
of stealing verses known to be theirs without 
any acknowledgement? Verses signed with 
some pseudonym, such as “ [gnoto,’’ are on 
a different footing. 

Even if Milton was known as the author of 
the piece printed, Archie may have been 
shrewd enough to realise that he was fairly 
safe in stealing it. Milton was not likely to 
be interested in any Jests or Merry Tales, 
even before he became blind. I think also 
that in later years his frigid jests upon 
Hobson may have appeared to him as youth- 
ful indiscretions, not worth much regard. I 
am unable in my present home to keep as 
many books as I should wish and am not near 
a decent library. I should be glad to have 
the points I have raised cleared up by some- 
body who is better equipped. It is possible 
that several slightly varying versions exist of 
the piece preserved by Cole and Archie. 


Curious. 


“ \VICHIL” AND ‘‘ MICHI.”—In many 

Latin writings ranging from the sixth 
century to the sixteenth, the forms ‘‘ nichil ”’ 
and ‘“‘ michi ’’ were regularly used for nihil 
and mihi, They appear to have been used in 
France earlier than in Britain. Perhaps the 
insertion of the ¢ before h in these words was 
at first due to some local or racial peculiarity 





connected with the pronunciation of the 
aspirate. Even at the present day nihil js 
sometimes pronounced with a more or less dig- 
tinct k sound joined to the h breathing. What 
other explanations (if any) have been sug- 
gested to account for this variety of mediaeval 
Latinity ? 
R. B. Hepptz, 


C HARLES DARWIN AND MRS, 
WHITBY.—Charles Darwin derived 
from a Mrs, Whitby information about vari- 
eties in silkworms which he utilized in his 
‘ The Variation of Animals and Plants Under 
Domestication’ (1868). In a letter now in 
my possession, and undated as to year, Dar- 
win mentions having met Mrs. Whitby in 
Southampton the previous year. Can any 
reader give me information about this Mrs. 
Whitby and say when Darwin met her? 


F. L. PLeapwett. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


. DUFF.—An album with leaves water- 
marked ‘‘ Gater 1825 ’’ has several pencil 
drawings signed ‘‘ H. Duff ’”’ and dated 1831. 
There are sketches of Hatton Castle, Kirkhill, 
Abbotsford, Mar Forest, indicating that the 
owner lived in Aberdeenshire. Can any 
reader identify H. Duff? Mary Dnufi, 
Byron’s first love, had a sister named Helen 
Duff, and these Duffs also lived in Aberdeen. 
Are the two of the same family? There was 
a Helen Duff, daughter of Garden Duff and 
Louisa, daughter of Sir Benjamin Dunbar, 
who, in 1833, married James Buchan of 
Auchmacoy. In the album there is a poem 

by Miss Dunbar. 

F. L. PLeapwet. 


RI-COLOUR BADGE.—What is a tri- 
colour red, white and blue rosette, with 
2-inch red, white and blue ribands and a 
gilt capital @ in the centre? At the back is 
inscribed ‘‘ Kenning and Son, Manufac- 
turers, London.”’ 
P. D. M. 


TIFF LEADBETTER. — Eton Parish 
Registers give, under Burials, 1766: 

“ Stiff Leadbetter: Builder: Aug. 21st.” 
Other volumes of the same registers mention 
Stiff Leadbetter, carpenter: as registering the 
births of five children between 1732 and 1736, 
of whom only Henry (b. 1732) and John 
(b. 1736) survived. In 1737 the death of Mrs. 
Leadbetter was registered. Stiff’s birth is not 
registered. He is known to have been 
employed as builder at Shardeloes, near Amer- 
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sham, while Robert Adam was decorator. 
The Rev. J. Shephard, in ‘ Old Days of Eton 
Parish,’ says, without giving his authority, 
that the wharf at Eton was known as Lead- 
better’s Wharf; none of the principal his- 
tories of Eton mention this. The inference 
from this evidence is that Stiff Leadbetter, 
starting as a carpenter, enlarged his business, 
over thirty years, into that of a builder, pos- 
sibly with his headquarters and supplies at 
Eton Wharf. Chiefly required is light on 
his birth and extraction; any other informa- 
tion welcome. Variants of the name appear 
to be Leadbitter, Leadbeater. 
D. B. W. 


OUNTFIELD, SUSSEX.—In connection 
with a projected History of this East 
Sussex parish, information is desired con- 
cerning the family of Nicoll (believed to have 
connections with Hertfordshire), who were 
the owners of Court Lodge, Mountfield (now 
known as Mountfield Court), from about 1690 
until the middle of last century. 

Information concerning members of the 
families of Bennett, Smee, and Tilden Smith, 
long settled in this parish, would also be 
appreciated. 

Leonarp J. Hopson. 

159, North Street, Brighton. 


LLIAM GODFREY, — Can any reader 

tell me anything of a William Godfrey, 
or Godfry, living, 1798, in Davies Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, and, in 1823, in 
Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square? He is 
thought to have died in 1827 at the age of 
eighty-five. A few years ago I queried this: 
but I try once more, as there are many new 
members to ‘N. and Q.’ since, so someone 
might be able to give me information. 


TRADITIONS ATTACHED TO STONES. 
“ —Can anyone inform me whether there 
is foundation in fact for the traditions which 
attach to: 

1. A stone called the ‘‘ Oof-stone,” in the 
form of a large stone dish, now in the garden 
of Birling Place, Birling, Kent, which is said 
to have stood near the parish church, and to 
have been used for clinching the bargains 
which were made between farmers. Into the 
dish the purchaser put his money, which was 
taken out by the vendor in the presence of 
witnesses. 

2. A similar stone called the ‘‘ Oof-dish ” 
at Bideford, Som., with similar tradition. 
3. The “‘ Jossing”’ or ‘‘ Joffing ” stone at 





Ightham, Kent, which until forty years ago 
stood in the centre of the road opposite the 
George and Dragon. On 13 March, under 
the terms of a seventeenth-century charity, 
were placed on this stone about 6s. in coppers, 
which were given to the ‘‘children of 
Ightham.”’ Even now the children collect near 
the site of the stone on 13 March, and receive 


2d. each, F. H. Crrpps-Day. 


YER OF ST. GERMANS, CORNWALL: 
TWO MARRIAGES WANTED. — I am 
anxious to obtain two marriages which 
probably took place in the neighbourhood of 
St. Germans, though not there. ‘The first, 
which took place between 1663 and 1665, of 
John Dyer, miller, of Cutcrew, St. Germans, 
and Argent (possibly named Rawe or Rowe, 
and a widow—perhaps of Peter Rawe), and 
the second, after 25 April, 1705, of their 
daughter, Argent Dyer, of St. Germans. I 
have several hundred entries referring to the 
name Dyer from St. Germans Registers and 
adjoining villages, also wills, etc., which I 
shall be pleased to exchange for references to 
the two above marriages. 


A. StTEpHENsS Dyer. 


(,OPLEY : PURCELL.—Where can I find a 
pedigree of the Purcell family, to which 
Catherine, the first wife of Sir Godfrey 
Copley, Bart., of Sprotborough, York, 
belonged? She is described as co-heiress and 
daughter of John Purcell of Nantriba or 
Nantcribber, Co. Montgomery. Was this a 
branch of the Shrewsbury Copleys? She was 
married 1681. 
A. SrepHens Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Midsex. 


AULET: LANCHIER.—I am desirous of 
finding out whether David Paulet, who 
married Martha Lanchier or Saucliére (I 
believe one of these names has been mis-read 
from records for the other ; written ordinarily 
they look so similar), in 1718, at Lunel, 
Languedoc, Toulouse, France, was the son 
of either Francis or John Paulet, who were 
the two sons of John, 5th Marquis of Win- 
chester, by his second wife, whom he married 
in 1645. All these lived in France after that 
date. All I know of them is that they lived 
to grow up. Also, I should be interested to 
know if Lanchier or Saucliére (whichever 
name is correct), who married Napoleon’s 
(born 1769) great-aunt, Marianna Pietrie 
Santa, possessed a sister or aunt with the 

Christian name of Martha. 

S. H. Pauter. 
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WOOD ASHES AND THEIR USE. 
(elxxviii. 315.) 


NTIL the free use of coal began 
in this neighbourhood (Romney Marsh), 
wood was the only fuel. The only 
way coal could be obtained was by sea, and 
then trans-shipped from the colliers at Rye on 
to barges, which came up the old channel of 
the Rother as late as 1804, and afterwards 
through the Royal Military Canal until about 
1875. This was a woodland country on its 
borders and wood was plentiful, as many as 
three thousand faggots in one year being 
granted to the poor by the overseers in this 
parish. 

Now, the fireplaces, and I remember them 
well, were the so-called ingle-nooks, square 
recesses built into or attached to the brick 
walls of houses or separately to the wood- 
enframed ones. The chimney was a wide, 
square funnel, so that, looking up it, one 
could see the sky and often a star in day-light. 
About 10ft. up was a circle of hooks for 
smoke-drying bacon. The hearth had a bed- 
plate of iron (in Sussex, close by, a 2ft. 
square tile often did duty for this); a back- 
plate of iron, often cast with a coat-of-arms 
or an inscription, lay against the chimney 
wall or was let into it. On the bed-plate 
stood the brand- or and-irons to hold the logs 
and faggot wood, and often two or three 
‘* crickets’’ or small iron trestles for the 
same purpose in order to let the air get under 
the fuel or to hold up a frying-pan or other 
cooking vessel. The wood burnt left much 
ash, and this during the whole year would 
accumulate, so that at the end of the week 
when it was cleared away, a wheelbarrow load 
was removed. The reason for not clearing 
the hearth was that a fire remained in the 
ash-heap, and the next morning there was no 
need of renewing the lighting, a troublesome 
job in damp weather with flint, steel and 
tinder-box. These, by the by, were generally 
kept in a hole in the chimney wall so as to be 
ready and dry when wanted. 

The ashes were, when not wanted in the 
garden, stored under cover and used as fol- 
lows. They were put into a barrel with the 
head removed, hot water was poured over 
them and the whole well stirred. After 


settling, the resultant lye (pronounced ‘‘lie’’) 
was filtered through coarse sacking or canvas 








into a tin-lined copper. Stone lime was 
added and the whole boiled together. This 
resulted in a very strong solution of caustic 
potash. The liquor was separated from the 
chalk mud at the bottom and tallow or other 
fat was added, and the whole boiled for a 
longish time. The result was a soft, 
or potash soap, much used for washing and 
cleaning floors and coarse cloths. This pro- 
cess was carried on in this neighbourhood til] 
about 110 years ago. Candle-making also 
was carried on in the farmhouses, there being 
plenty of tallow in this sheep-growing 
country. A certain amount of beeswax was 
added to the tallow for the better-class candles 
which were made in hinge moulds and not 
by dipping as the ordinary ones were. 

By the by, I have only recently been able 
to buy a pound of 8’s (tallow candles). They 
seemed to have completely disappeared from 
this district until I found out the one shop 
where they were to be had. 

To this description of the ingle-nook one 
must add the following as usually found there, 
The crane or lever for holding pot-hooks or 
kettles. This was either a plain right-angled 
iron arm working on pivots over the fire, or 
else an elaborate machine with copper or brass 
studs to enable the hook to be raised or 
lowered. Then there would be a_ large 
fire-shovel, tongs and poker, all the iron-work 
being locally made out of the Sussex iron of 
the district. The pots, large and small, called 
skillets, all stood on legs to allow the fire to 
burn freely under them. Lastly, no well- 
furnished fireplace was without a large pair 
of bellows, a warming-pan of brass or copper, 
and a pair of baccy-pipe tongs for taking a 
coal up to light one’s pipe. It is somewhat 
remarkable what things were lost in the 
weekly ash-heap, especially when cast on to 
the garden. In the garden here I have re 
covered two gold rings, a very good mid- 
seventeenth-century key, an early Delft oint- 
ment pot, and other odds and ends, all in soil 
which showed the remains of ashes in the 
shape of small bits of charcoal. 

One more use for wood ashes may be men- 
tioned—mixed with finest silver sand they 
were the plate-powder for cleaning the pewter 
plates and dishes, which at their best looked 
like silver on the kitchen dresser. 


F. Writiram Cock, M.D. 
MARINE SOCIETY BOYS (clxxviii. 279). 
—The history of the exploits of old 


Marine Society boys is a part, and a major 
part, of the history of the British sea service. 
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The Marine Society, founded in 1756 and 
incorporated in June, 1772, is as vigorous and 
renowned as ever. Conservatively enough, it 
seems never to have moved its offices out of 
Bishopsgate. Within recent years its estab- 
lishment afloat has been the training ship 
Warspite. It exists ‘‘for the Equipment, 
Maintenance, and Instruction of Poor Boys 
of Good Character for the Royal Navy and 
the Merchant Service.’’ Doubtless in days of 
harder living the boys did their training with 
the Navy at sea. 

From the start there have been associated 
with the Society, as presidents and vice-presi- 
dents and honorary officials, many of the most 
outstanding names in our island story, whilst 
even in its earliest days the Society boasted 
a chaplain, a surgeon, and an apothecary. 
The status of these latter corresponded with 
that of the Society ; e.g., the Rev. Dr. Glasse, 
F.R.S., was chaplain, and Sir William 
Blizard, F.R. & A.S., was surgeon in 1805, 
that year when Napoleon’s scheduled invasion 
of Britain became due and Nelson sallied 
forth to seek out the combined fleets of the 
would-be subjugator of Europe and chased 
them from the Mediterranean to the West 
Indies. 

The game of which the old sea-dog told Mrs. 
Thrale I cannot identify; but there were so 
many diversions aboard ship. Tobias Smol- 
lett and Charles Fletcher name a number, 
including ‘‘ cobbing,’? a game sometimes at- 
tended by fatal consequences. That boys 
should look to be lashed in a game is in keep- 
ing with an age in which young mariners 
were trained to stand up to drubbing without 
the flicker of an eyelid. The Navy’s respect 
for the rod as a normal instrument is shown 
in Captain Nathaniel Boteler’s ‘Dialogues’ : 

The knaveries of the ship boys are payd hy 
the Boat-swain with the rod; and commonly 
this execution is done upon the Munday morn- 
ings; and is so frequently in use that some 
Meer seamen believe in earnest that they shall 
not have a fair wind, unless the boys be duely 
brought to the chest, that is to be whipped 
every Munday morning. 

Barnaby Slush, in ‘ The Navy Royal, or 
A Sea Cook turn’d Projector,’ provides, in 
another setting, a parallel to the Marine Soci- 
ety boys’ crying, ‘‘ready to break their 
hearts,”’ if left out of that game in which 
their tempered hides would have had to come 
under the lash: 

There is a certain daringness of spirit in a 
British mariner, proper and natural, as is that 
of our mastiffs, a kind of natural haughtiness 
which distinguishes him from the rest of men. 





A courage so inherent, so strongly seated, that 
I have actually seen a ship’s crew, though 
notoriously wronged the preceding day, yet one 
and all run and beg and stickle to make one of 
the number to go upon a skirmish in the boats, 
and those that were excluded have appeared 
more nettled at this undesigned affront (as they 
thought) than ever they seemed to be for the 
most palpable injustice. 
FrEDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


URSERY RHYMES (elxxviii. 264; 301). 
—Rhymes in Hindi closely resembling 
common English nursery rhymes are not tra- 
ditional in India, nor are they derived from 
China. 

They were translated into Hindi as an 
amusing exercise by the late T. F. Bignold, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, dur- 
ing the latter half of last century, and pub- 
lished by him in a book entitled ‘ Leviora,’ 
through Messrs, Thacker, Spink and Co., of 
Calcutta. F.C. 


INDOW IN PRESTON GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, LANCS. (clxxviii. 315). — 
These are the Royal arms borne by Henry VII 
and Henry VIII (1485-1547), and the window 
appears from the photograph to be contem- 
porary work. The same arms were borne by 
Edward VI, but he seldom used the portcullis 
badge, which appears in the right-hand light 

of the window. 

DaPHNE DRAKE. 


AP - MAKERS AND GREENWICH 
(clxxviii. 301, 339).—The adoption of 
Greenwich as the ‘‘ prime meridian” from 
which to calculate longitude took place offi- 
cially in 1894, at an international congress. 
It had been used by cartographers from about 
1794, when the meridian of London was 

dropped. 

DarHneé Drake. 


GYPTIAN BEAUTY CULTURE 
(clxxviii, 300).—The recipe quoted may 
well come from the Eber’s papyrus. I have 
not got a translation of that. work available 
at the moment, but the querist may be inter- 
ested to know that a number of recipes to 
turn grey hair black are to be found in the 
‘ Assyrian Medical Texts,’ by Dr. R. Camp- 
bell Thompson (Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, Section of the History 
of Medicine, 1924). Among the drugs recom- 
mended we find the head of a black raven 
occurring in several of the recipes. The head 
of a stork, which according to Dr. Thompson 
may be a black stork, the head of a hawk, and 
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the gall of a black ox, are also used, which 
seems to support Mr. Sxeat’s suggestion of 
sympathetic magic. Almond and cypress oil 
are suggested as the vehicle for these drugs. 


B. R. Townenp. 


THE MISSING PORTRAIT OF EDMOND 

HALLEY (clxxvii. 174, 303, 483; 
elxxviii, 302).—The small engraved portrait 
of Halley which I possess is marked ‘‘ From 
an original Picture ascribed to Dahl in the 
possession of the Royal Society.’”’ Engraved 
by W. T. Fry. It is not in the British 
Museum catalogue. 


W. H. QuarReLt. 


OMBSTONES, DATES, AND LETTER- 
ING (clxxviii. 245, 283, 319); also XVI- 
CENTURY GRAVESTONES IN ENG- 
LAND (clxxviii. 245, 283, 319).—With refer- 
ence to the Wigan gravestone illustrated at 
the last reference, I am now able to say defi- 
nitely that it was originally in the church- 
yard at’the east end of the church. It was 
taken up and placed inside the church in 
1899, and fixed in its present position in the 
wall of the east bay in 1923, 


A. Jd. F. 
Wigan, 


““DyROG” AS A BRICKLAYER’S TERM 
(clxxviii. 317).—I would suggest that the 
origin of the term lies in the resemblance 
between the hollow in the brick and the por- 
tion of the sole of a horse’s foot known as the 
frog. 
H. R. E. Rupxrn. 


“ PIDEL ” (clxxviii. 230, 267). — As we 
might suppose, this is a student word 
which was current in the German universities 
as early as the seventeenth century. It re- 
tained its original meaning until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when it first began 
to appear in the meaning of “ jolly,” 
‘“merry.’”? This sense was well known in 
1749 to Salmasius, the compiler of the first 
glossary of German student slang; and 
Goethe used it in the ‘ Urfaust’ a little more 
than a decade later. The semantic shift may 
have been due in part to the widespread popu- 
larity of Chr. Friedr. Wedekind’s famous 
drinking-song ‘ Der Krambambulist’ (1745), 
in which the motto was ‘“‘ toujours fidéle et 
sans souci.’’ It is interesting to note that 
pejoration of the word quickly set in, and 
throughout the eighteenth century it was 
synonymous with liederlich as well as heiter, 
munter. Fidel also appears in Scandinavian 





student slang as a loan word from German, 


; LAWRENCE THOMPson, 
The University of Michigan, 


WILLIAM BUSK (clxxviii. 318).—In addi- 

tion to his town house in Gower Street, 
William Busk had a country estate in Hert- 
fordshire. This was Ponsbourne Park, which 
he purchased in 1811; see ‘ Archaeological 
Studies on the Two Manors of Ponsbourne and 
Newgate Street in the Parish of Bishop's 
Hatfield, Co. Herts.’ By James W. Carlile, 
Hertford (1908), p. 12: there is a copy of the 
pamphlet in the library of the British 
Museum. The next sale of this estate was not 
until 1836. Busk was evidently a man of 
varied interests, for his name occurs in 1818 
in connection with a specification of Improve. 
ments in making Pipes; see P.R.O. Deputy 
Keeper’s eighth Report, Appendix ii., p. 127. 


M. 


HE SPELLING OF SHAKESPEARE 
(clxxviii. 191, 304).—Of the six known 
signatures of Shakespeare, those of the deposi- 
tion, 1612, conveyance, 1613, and mortgage, 
1613, are contracted, apparently, from 
Shakper (uncertain) and Shakspere. The 
three will signatures, 1616, read, Shakspere 
(uncertain), Shakspere, and Shakspeare 
(uncertain). At this time there was no estab- 
lished form of the name, 

Having collected from documents for the 
years 1248 to 1600 no fewer than 650 examples 
of the name Shakespere, I can say that 600 
of them approximate to Shakespere or 
Shaxper, there being but fifty with “ spear” 
and“ speare,’’ but the true division is gener 
ally Shakes-pear, and the pronunciation 
Shaxper, the accent being on the first syllable. 

The earliest appearance of “ spear ” is in 
1533, as Shakespear (Nottingham) and in 
1539 as Shakyspear (Wroxall, Warw.), and 
of ‘‘speare ’? in 1550 as Shakespeare (Pack- 
wood and Warwick), and in 1559 as Shakes 
peare (Stratford-upon-Avon) ; thereafter the 
modern spelling more strongly asserted itself, 
making its way quicker in London than in 
the provinces, although lingering in the 
Stationers’ Register until 1626, and even 
much later in London parish registers. 1 
have given fuller information on the point 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ clxxi. 187 (12 Sept., 1936), 
and Baconiana, June, 1936, pp. 171-85. 


C, L’Estrance Ewen. 


The first two chapters of ‘ Shakespeare: the 
Man and the Book,’ by C. M. Ingleby, M.A, 
LL.D., published in 1877 by Tribner, ar 
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devoted to ‘The Spelling of the Surname’ 
and ‘The Meaning of the Surname’ 


respectively. 
oa A. C. C, 


IR FRANCIS PEMBERTON (clxxviii. 
299, 340).—The monument to this Chief 
Justice is, I think, in Trumpington Church 
near Cambridge. My note written in 1900 
says ‘‘ In this North Chapel is a mural monu- 
ment to Francis Pemberton 1698.’’ Lysons 
says that Sir Francis bought two manors in 
this parish—Trumpington from the Pychards 
in 1675, and Arnolds from the representatives 
of Dr. Eden, Master of Trinity Hall, who 

died in 1645. 

F. W. Morton Patmer. 


ARRIAGE OF OFFSPRING NOT 

RELATED BY AFFINITY (clxxviii. 
81, 125).—Having now traced the case men- 
tioned at the last reference, I am able to 
give more precise details. The union de- 
scribed is printed in Edmund Russell’s 
‘Riddles . . . 1860,’ p. 74, in chapter headed 
‘Curiosities for the Ingenious.’ (As a book 
under this latter title appeared earlier in 
the nineteenth century, the marriage may 


first have been noted therein). It is headed 
‘Singular Intermarriage.’ A Mr. Hard- 


wood had two daughters by his first wife, the 
eldest of whom was married to John Coshick. 
This Coshick had a daughter by his first wife, 
whom old Hardwood married, and by her he 
had a son. Therefore John Coshick’s second 
wife could say: 
My father is my son, and I’m my mother’s 
mother. 
My sister is my daughter, and I’m grandmother 
to my brother. ; 
_ Wm. JAccarn. 


RETRE ET PERE DE FAMILLE 

(clxxviii. 301).—J acques Esprit (1611-1678) 
was received into the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory in Paris in 1629, but left it in 1634 with- 
out taking holy orders. In after life, on 
account of his former connection with the 
Oratory, he was often styled l’Abbé Esprit, 
but he was never ordained. 

G. CaTaLANI, 


UTHORS WANTED (clxxviii. 154, 197, 251, 
“Qui procul hinc...” J 

memory has played me false. The inscription 

round the fountain at Guy’s is as follows: 

Ante diem perierunt sed militantes sed Pro 

Patria,” not as I quoted it. But the memory 

Fg occasion is ineffaceable. The date July, 


, 322).—1. 


F. Wui1am Cock, m.p. 





The Library. 


Warwickshire Feet of Fines. Abstracted 
from the originals in the Public Record 
Office by Ethel Stokes and Lucy Drucker, 
with Introductory Notes by Frederick T. §. 
Houghton. Vol. II. 13 Edward I- 
18 Edward III. (Published for the Dug- 
dale Society by the Oxford University 
Press). 

WE have here nearly a thousand feet of 

fines. Of these 202 fines relate to 

Coventry—by very much the largest number ; 

50 relate to Warwick; 34 to Solihull; 23 to 

Wootton Wawen, and the rest in small 

numbers to Warwickshire towns and villages 

and smaller places of which six or’ seven 
remain unidentified. The areas of land trans- 
ferred are in most cases small, comprised 
usually in one messuage. A chief interest 
here is the names. The Introductory notes 
give a list of the occupations and occupa- 
tional names occurring here, and another of 
descriptive personal names and nicknames. 

Some of these are interesting, as are also 

many of the entries in the index of personal 

names. A few foreigners occur, such as 

Theobald Magaill and Colmus Test, mer- 

chants of the society of the Betti of Lucca, 

whose attorney was Hugelin, son of Rabbit 

Test. Those who study Christian names will 

find a few unusual ones, especially among the 

names of women. This is Vol. xv. of the 

Publications of the Dugdale Society. 


Rolls of the Warwickshire and Coventry Ses- 
sions of the Peace, 1377-1397. Transcribed 
and edited by Elisabeth Guernsey Kimball. 
(Dugdale Society). 

THIS is work of a very competent hand. A 

lengthy, careful, scholarly introduction 
discusses the commissions for the peace issued 
during twenty somewhat stormy years from 
several points of view. The part which can 
claim most novelty is the account of what the 
writer calls ‘‘ urban commissions,’’ not 
hitherto definitely studied. Their appoint- 
ment was a device to improve the administra- 
tion of justice in towns by giving the towns 
separate justices of the peace. The plan 
worked with some success, though these com- 
missions were in different places again and 

again revoked and re-issued. They formed a 

sort of transition to the plaa adopted in the 

early fifteenth century of making the local 
officials responsible for the peace. There is 

a good amount of biographical information 
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in the introduction; and the contents of the 
rolls are well analysed. The offences dealt 
with by the commissions reflect mediaeval 
lawlessness somewhat enhanced by the effects 
of the Black Death. The economic legislation 
following that scourge clearly chafed the 
Coventry traders, though it is also clear that 
the penalties for forestalling and regrating 
did not outweigh the gains to be expected 
from those practices. Although we come 
across various disturbances, these appear to 
have nothing to do with the revolt in Kent 
and East Anglia, which is the most interest- 
ing social and political development of the 
time. In general the picture of Coventry 
presented is one of very fair prosperity: the 
thieves found plenty to lay their hands on. 
“Communes noctiuagi et pertorbatores 
pacis’’ (one of them is described as also 
**succidator arborum,” and four men are 
under suspicion as ‘‘ wacrarantes vigillantes 
per noctes et dormientes per diem continue per 
diversas vices’’) troubled the slumbers of 
good citizens, and assaults are pretty num- 
erous—a larger proportion of these and also 
of thefts than one might have expected were 
committed by capellani. The outstanding 
case is that on the Warwickshire Assize Roll 
of Henry de Wakefield, Bishop of Worcester, 
and his brother and suffragan, who were 
accused of consecrating chapels and altars 
for the sake of extorting fees, and 
were convicted. The same Roll has the 
record of a conspiracy against the Mayor 
of Coventry: about a hundred armed men, 
it was planned, would enter the town after 
besieging it; the accused, however, were 
acquitted. 

Of more permanent social interest are the 
cases in which men were indicted for taking 
excessive wages; this was an offence plainly 
impossible to put down. One man was pre- 
sented for refusing to do any work except 
digging up small trees, for which he exacted 
5d. a day and his food. The attempts of the 
less favourably placed workers to reach a 
better footing by organization are illustrated 
by the efforts of the journeymen to form 
guilds of their own. Those who are acquainted 
with the work of the late Mary Dormer 
Harris will remember that this was a topic 
to which she had given study. In the rolls 
before us we see beginnings of these endeavours 
and something of the resistance with which 
they met from the masters of crafts. 





Both the Introducto 
matters dealt with in 


discussion and 
e Rolls make 


specially useful contributory volume for the 


student of Warwickshire history—as also f 
any student of the later fourteenth century: 
general. 


The Statute Merchant Roll of Cove 
1392-1416. Transcribed and edited by Ali 
Beardwood. (Dugdale Society). 


THIS roll is that of debtors’ recognizanee 
made and sealed before statutory author 
ity according to the provisions of a statut 
of 1285. These provisions were part of @ 
attempt to facilitate the recovery of deb 
and thereby encourage merchants “ to oo) 
into the Realm with their Merchandizg’ 
which, under difficulties and uncertainti 
concerning payment of what was due to 
they were wont to show themselves relu 
about doing. The statute under whi 
these recognizances were made, should | 
debtor default, allowed execution w 
out further steps being taken, ei 
immediately or at the creditor’s convenier 
by seizing the person of the debtor and 
all his lands, to be held till the debt was 
Designed for merchants, by the beginniz 
the fourteenth century, the use of rece 
ances under the Statute had been extend 
creditors of all kinds and degrees, and alom 
with the recognizances on this roll of # 
various tradesmen and merchants of Cov 
we find also those of clerks and churchmer 
knights and squires and nobles. The Intm 
duction deals with the making and sealing @ 
the recognizance, the fees paid, the offic 
concerned with it; the evolution of its 
from being the record of an actual debt 
becoming the security for fulfilment of a 
tract or record of what was virtually 
investment, and yet further extensions 
as its use to guarantee title to land, and 
similar purpose in a variety of transactit 
In the history of Coventry the Statute. 
chant Roll leads up to the Leet. Book and} 
its place beside the Register of the Tri 
Guild. Many of the same persons, whet 
citizens of Coventry or notables of the ne 
bourhood, appear in all three. The inform 
tion supplied by the Roll goes to confirm 
picture of Coventry during the years 
which it is concerned as a thriving 
endowed with much energy, whose conneg 
spread widely into many counties. 
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